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HOW TO MAKE ENGLISH LITERATURE TEACHING 
UTILITARIAN AS WELL AS CULTURAL' 



EDNA WILLIAMS 
Ottawa. Kan. 



A course in English literature is not meant to be utilitarian, in 
the ordinary meaning of that word, and there is no necessity for 
trjdng to make it so. In the ultimate results of a course in 
literature there is no measurable difference between the cultural 
and the utilitarian. The utilitarian is cultural and the cultural 
is, in the highest sense, utilitarian. They make for the same results 
in the end. I quote here from an article that I read recently: 

Just so fax as the results of a course in English literature teaching are capa- 
ble of definite and accurate measurements they are comparatively worthless; 
because it is precisely the things which cannot be measured which should be 
aimed at. 

By the term, utilitarian, as related to the results of English 
literature teaching, I conceive that we mean the development of 
real power, the power to weigh and balance and consider and work 
out independently the problems that come to the pupil as a citizen 
of the world. If we teachers of literature do not teach these things, 
we are failing in our greatest opportunity; for otherwise we are 
teaching but a bit of history, of mythology, of rhetoric, of rhythm 
and rhyme — all cultural aids, of course, but only lights by which 
the great purpose of our work is illuminated. 

Boys and girls at the age at which they reach us are still very 
susceptible to all influences of precept and example, and in this 
association with the masterpieces of the world they are brought 
into contact with a great many lives and conditions which should 
enrich their own lives a himdred fold. These pages, under the 
guidance of the right teacher, should be real life to the pupils, and in 
interpreting them they should gain power for the right interpretation 

' Read before the English Round Table of the Kansas State Teachers Association. 
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of their own experiences. In the development of such power, 
we are laying the cornerstone of much strength and growth and 
happiness. Surely the most absolutely practical, the most utili- 
tarian, force a teacher can exert is to help a boy or a girl to realize 
Ufe, to see and feel and appreciate, to realize that "the primrose 
on the river's brim" is something more than a yellow primrose. 
This is teaching him to live, not merely to exist. 

And how are we to do it ? By making it all vital, by making 
it real. After all, what is the difference today to you and me 
between Elizabeth of England and Portia of Belmont? For all 
practical purposes one has just as great a bearing on our mental 
life as the other. What a wonderful circle of acquaintances and 
associates — ^intimate associates — we may have! And each one of 
these must have a distinct value in the life of the one who comes 
in contact with them. It cannot be otherwise. Every condition 
and association touches for good or evil. I cannot tell you just how 
Burke's Conciliation is to become a factor in the life of the boy who 
studies the lesson each day and hands in a brief at the end of the 
session, but we know that it does. I cannot tell you why I am 
better and stronger after an hour spent with certain friends, but 
I know that I am. I might tell you that the study and discussion 
of Eliot's and Shakespeare's and Thackeray's great men and women 
have left an indelible impression and image in the minds of the pupils, 
but what am I telling you ? I couldn't find it out by having them 
write an examination or a theme. I can see only that they bring 
to the study of the next classic a broader viewpoint, greater insight 
into motives, more sincere appreciation, and firmer beUef in the 
basic principles, and I say to myself, "They are growing." What 
more could I ask? So I say we must make literature teaching 
vital in order that it may have results utilitarian. But how are we 
to do this ? That is the difficult part. I asked a friend early last 
spring how to make sweet peas grow. She told me all about 
digging the trenches, covering the seeds, and watering them. But 
I had done all that before, and I wanted to know how I was to tell 
whether they would come up or not. She said that there was no 
way of telling, so far as she knew, but that if the conditions were all 
right, they would. If the conditions are all right! In any com- 
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bination of boy and book and teacher, the teacher is a very impor- 
tant third, but nowhere so important as in the teaching of literature. 
Of her all quaUties that make for strength and individuality and 
interest are demanded. She should be wise and sympathetic, full 
of life and enthusiasm, and with powers of intuition little short 
of the miraculous. On occasion she should be as volcanic as 
Vesuvius or soothing as sylvan springs. She should be a good 
reader, and should have a fine appreciation of the ridiculous and a 
keen sense of the dramatic. Nowhere should personality be more 
felt, and yet she must know where to dwarf this in the presence of 
the masterpiece. She must be able to read stories all about her, 
in people as well as in books, and she must have a constant and 
abiding faith in the goodness of God. Then, unless the boy be 
absolutely wooden, she is bound to strike fire somewhere, and when 
she has done that, she has vitalized the subject and may congratu- 
late herself that she has done all that a teacher can do to make 
conditions right. 

Now in order to make this subject vital is it necessary to have 
theme writing? I think not. Understand me please. I am 
talking about theme writing in connection with the teaching of 
English hterature, not about composition writing as such. This 
latter is another matter, and I believe should be taken care of by a 
teacher other than the one who teaches the classics. I do think that 
one of the best possible ways in which to teach composition is to 
fill the student with a knowledge of good literature — to make a 
reader and a student of him. Of course every masterpiece is an 
applied textbook on rhetoric, and in no better way can he get a 
vocabulary and a knowledge of idiom, of proper phrasing, of sentence 
structure, of instinctive sense of style. But this is not the question. 
Is it necessary to have him write themes in order to teach him 
literature? Surely not. If a teacher is obliged to have the boy 
write themes in order to get him to observe and draw comparisons, 
to apply and arrive at conclusions — to think and work, in other 
words — then in my opinion there is something wrong with the 
boy, the classic, or the teacher. "All time" has declared that the 
classic is all right; we are obliged to deal with the boy as he is; so 
I judge that the something wrong must be in the teacher. At 
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any rate on her will fall the blame, hence it is with her we 
must deal. 

Probably what the teacher needs is more life herself. Of all 
teachers the English teacher must be alive; and how can she be 
this in the truest sense when so many of her hours that should be 
given to sleep and to sunshine are spent over bundles of themes ? 
She needs more books, more people, more out-doors, that she may 
bring the vitality of these things to her classes. Instead of this 
she comes to her classes sapped of her strength and freshness 
because of late hours spent in reading themes, and is physically, 
mentally, and spiritually too exhausted to make the lesson the 
spirited, alive, vital thing it should be. Discouraged by her futile 
attempts to arouse any evidence of thought and work on the part 
of the pupils, she assigns theme work the subject-matter of which 
shall embody the discussion which otherwise might have been 
developed in class. This will make them work, she thinks. Yes, 
it probably will. But unfortunately it will make her work, too, 
and thereby make her as unfit for the next recitation as she was for 
today's. And what about the results to the pupil of a method like 
this ? It usually means that he has had a very close interview with 
a magazine article or encyclopaedia, an exercise in penmanship, 
and a conscience as clear, I hope, as a child's should be. Is this 
teaching literature ? I think that theme work in connection with 
literature teaching results in traveling in a circle; ultimately the 
teacher retires from the profession a nervous wreck, and the pupil 
has a horror of literature and shuns the very thought of books, 
then and ever after. 

Theme writing is often, too, the device by which the burdened 
teacher tries to hear all recite. The class period being short and 
her pupils many, she employs this method of giving them all a grade, 
a grade all too hardly won when we realize that it means the sap- 
ping of the teacher's vitality and the consequent loss to the pupil 
in the next day's recitation. The employment of the theme 
as a time saver is practically its only justification — and if we had 
the necessary number of teachers it could be done away with. 

We need composition work in the high-school course because 
boys and girls must be trained to express themselves correctly and 
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forcibly. But I somethimes think that what we need even more 
than training in expression is training in ability to find something 
to express. The majority of the pupils need more material. A 
pupil will write as he thinks, but he should not have to write in 
order to think. Writing can never advance one step beyond the 
thinking, but thinking can go leagues beyond the writing. This 
thing of getting everything down in black and white has become a 
household and school saying, and I believe that we are carrying it 
too far. This is a speaking age. People must be able to think 
and express themselves in good forcible English "on their feet," 
and we are not going to develop that power by having the pupils 
constantly practicing "on theme paper, in ink." I am not here to 
discuss methods, but I should Kke to suggest that the oral composi- 
tion, prepared in class, a certain portion of the period being allowed 
for its preparation, the subject-matter embodpng the discus- 
sion of any question the lesson suggests, is excellent drill. It 
corresponds to drill in mental arithmetic in the teaching of that 
subject. 

So I say that we do not need to burden ourselves and our pupils 
with themes in order to make the lesson in literature practical. 
We do need to do it because we are too lifeless to do anything else, 
and because we are teaching both literature and composition, and 
their correlation seems natural; but otherwise there is no real 
need of it. Literature teaching is one of the most utilitarian 
professions there is — men and women can be made by it alone and 
have been and will be. We who are conscientious teachers of 
literature know that this is so. And the pity of it all is that we 
likewise know that this efficiency has been restricted, this power 
for good sapped, by this twentieth-century demand to "write it all 
out on theme paper and hand it in tomorrow." 



